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ABSTRACT 

The four-phase project. Toward Individualized 
Instruction, is a school-university partnership designed to meet the 
needs of physicax educators for relevance duiing preservice teacher 
educators and individualized instructional programs. During phase 
one, students fulfill the following course requirements as they 
relate to their field base: (a) complete separate observational and 
instructional field experience; (b) construct individualized learning 
packets; (c) develop teaching strategies; (d) microteach; and (e> 
analyze teaching behavior. During phase two, the student undertakes 
independent study and assists with the instructional or activity 
program at the field base. During phase three the student progresses 
through four developmental levels: adjustment, support, lead, and 
independent teaching. During phase four, the graduate is aided in job 
placement, and professional consultation and resources are available 
in the design of instructional materials and teaching strategies 
appropriate to the new program. CAuthor/PD) 
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Individualized instructional techniques have gained widespread popularity 
and use by teachers in nearly all subject fields an^l grade levels* Individual- 
ization shows the most promise for solving the problems of providing a teaching- 
learning environment that will allow the learner a degree of independence and to 
compensate for the wide range of physiological^ psychological, and sociological 
variances found in most classrooms^^ 

Even with increased usage ^ professional teacher training programs and public 
schools with a traditional or conservative philosophy have not responded in general 
to the individualized instructional theme characterized by: (1) lack of 
innovative approaches in the development individualized instructional materials 
and methods in physical education professional preparation curriculumSf and 
(2) the lack of development and utilization, in part or in total, within most public 
schools. This is probably attributable to the problems created by introducing an 
individualized theme in teacher training programs and in public school in-service 
teacher education. Some of the identified problems are: 

1. Designing individualized instructional materials is extremely time 

consuming and tedious. 



^Annarino, Anthony A., '*IIP/' Journal of Healthy Physical Education , 
Recreation , 44:20-23, October, 1973* 
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1. Developing individualized instructional techniques requires a 

proi;ressive> syntcmatic procedure to allow for pilot-testing, modification, 

Implementation, evaluation, and refinement. 

3. Learning individualized instructional skills and teaching 
strategies requires knowledge and practice utilising a variety of 
teaching styles. 

4. Vehicles to facilitate the sequential design of individualized 
instructional materials are generally inadequate. 

5« Preparing individualized instructional materials In professional 
courses lacks relevance because there is no identified field base for the 
pre*service teacher. Projects are too often completed to satisfy course 
requirements where a promise is made that the product will someday be used. 
Unfortunately, there is a high incidence of unfulfilled promises leading 
to frustration and skepticism on the part of pre-service teachers. 

6. Committment and cooperation between higher education and public 
schools to move theory and practice closer together is lacking^ 

7. Released time for the public school teacher to acquire skills and 
develop materials is insufficient. 

8. Sources of financial support are limited. 

9. Educational research in physical education with regard to the 
effectiveness of individualized instructional learning skills^ acquiring 
knowledges, and developing favorable attitudes is incomplete and restricted* 

10. Student teachers are too often viewed by cooperating teachers as 
a full time substitute. 



9 % 
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11. Utilization of individualized instructional techniques and 

traditional instructional methods is imbalanced^ ^'Individualized instruction 

is not a complete substitute for traditional instruction. . It should be 

2 

one of tnany ntethods in any teacher *s repetroire*^' 

The reciprocal school-university partnership project initiated by the 
authors was stimulated by a desire to improve the learning opportunities of both 
the pro-service teacher and public school child. It is an attempt to solve the 
previously identified problems, meet the challenges of re-shaping professional 
preparation, and to direct traditional teacher training programs and public 
school curriculums in a systematic, transitional manner "Toward Individualized 
Instruction." 

ORGA.NIZATIONAL DESIGN OF PROJECT 

For many years Colleges of Education have been aware of a growing problem 
in providing effective Intern experiences for pre-service teachers^ The rising 
number of students, the difficulty of providing information and know-hov on 
current school problems, the increasing costs of supervision, and the difficulty 
of weaving the various facets of the school program into a meaningful picture 
have caused gravc; concern over the effectiveness of present toachf.r preparation 
programs**^ This professional concern is compounded today by the public schools* 
financial crisis which han forced too many schools, ''lighthouse* districts'' 
included, i.nio mainteaance instructional pro<^;ram8^ Ihe result has bc^en the nv^ed 
for a program design that would aid and enrich the learning of both the 
university teaching preparation student and the public school child. 



^ Ibid ., p, 20 



3McCuire, Vincent and Archer, Glynn R., ''The Senior Yuar Scho'ol-Work Internship, 
Monroe District School Board, Key West, Florida. 
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In September of 1973 > a model partnership project entitled **Toward 
Individualized Instruction was initiated between Cleveland State University, 
Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and Euclid Public 
Schools, Forest Park Junior High, Euclid, Ohio. The overall plan consists of 
having six Cleveland State University physical education majors, two per quarter, 
student teach at Forest Park after first orientating through an extended field 
experience, and systematically developing both individualized instructional 
materials and teaching strategies. 

Phase I of the project begins when, prior to student teaching, the Cleveland 
State physical education major enrolls in Curriculum and Methods in Physical 
Education which is a 12 hour block course that meets four hours daily over a 
period of ten weeks. During this time, labeled as the C urriculum and Methods 
Quarter , student applicants are selected and identified as a "teacher aide»" As 
a' "teacher aide," the students fulfill all course requirements except that they 
are completed as they relate to the curriculum and instructional design of their 
field base. Forest Park Junior High* The major course requirements related to 
the project include: (1) separate observational and instructional field 
experiences; (2) construction of individualized Learning Activity Packages (LAPs); 

(3) uevelopment of teaching strategies (Mosston^s Spectrum of Teaching Styles^); 

(4) microteaching; and (5) analysis of teacher behavior (F lander *s Interaction 

5 

Analysis System ). In Phase II, the Instructional Development Quarter (s) > the 
student is identified as a '^teacher assistant*^ and is expected to undertake related 
independent study, and to assist as much as possible with the instructional or 
activity program at Forest Park. Having successfully completed the expectations of 



S-Iosston, Muska, Teaching; From Command to Discovery > Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1972. 

^Amidon, Edmund J. and Flanders, Ned A., The Role of the Teacher in the 
Classroom ^ Minneapolis: Association for Productive Teaching, Ind., 1967. 
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Phases I and II > the student enters the Student Teaching Quarter , Phase lll^ as 
an '^intern" and progresses through four developmental levels; nainely: 

(1) adjustment; (2) support teachinj;; (3) lead teaching;; and (4) independent 
teaching. Upon project and university graduation Placement and Follow-up ^ 
Phase IV occurs and the ''intcrn^^ is professionally labeled a '^teacher^^ and aided 
in job placement* Subsequent to employment^ professional consultation and 
resouirces arc available to assist the project graduate In the design of instructional 
materials and teaching strategies appropriate to the new program and job setting* 

The four phases of the project are described in detail below. 

PHASE I 

CURRICULUM AND METHODS QUARTER 
The ten week block curriculum and methods course provides an adequate 
opportunity to select project participants^ observe Forest Park students, 
analyze cooperating teacher, design basic lAPs^ develop teaching styles and 
materials, apply LAPs at Forest Park, and refine LAl\. and teaching styles for 
use in student teaching at Forest Park^ 
Selection for Project 

Pre^service teachers at Cleveland State University are introduced to the 
project during the first week of instruction. Volunteers are solicited Xs^hich 
includes a distribution of students who will student teach over the following three 
quarters. Final selections are made after the obs<?rvational field experience and 
are dependent upon: (1) willingness to develop XJVPs for Forest Park students; 

(2) agreement to participate in instructional development experiences; (3) committment 
to student teach at Forest Park; and (4) elicitation of positive teaching behaviors 
during observational field experience, as demonstrated in a commitment to the 
profession and the school child. All project participants are selected by mutual 
agreement between the univer*jity instructor and cooperating teacher. 
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Observational Ftcld Experlenco 

A one week observational field experience is conducted during the second 
week of the course, Pre-servicc "teacher aides" attend Forest Park from 9:00 a.m^ 
to 1:00 p.m. under the supervision of the cooperating teacher. The purposes of 
this experience are for the "teacher aides" to: 

U Inquire into the organizational and administrative design of the 
school system. 

2. Confer with pupils and teachers on object ives> selection of technique > 
discipline^ organizational routines, scheduling, individual class characteristics , 
and administrative responsibilities^ 

3. Observe and analyze extensively Forest Park students and their community 
so that curriculum materials may be developed suitably* 

4* Know and discuss Forest Park philosophy and that of the physical 
education departments 

5. Investigate the organization of physical education department* 

6. Identify and analyze the instructional design of the physical education 
program* 

7. Observe and analyze the techniques and teaching behavior of cooperating 
teacher. 

8. Identify a variety of teaching techniques^ teacher behaviors, and 
learning experiences which could be used successfully in the future • 

LAP Design 

Learning activity package materials are developed during the next several weeks 
in the regular course offering* The university instructor serves as a facilitator 
for this undertaking. For those students who are not selected for the project, the 
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process continues as the package design is a course requirement but lacks 
relevance gained by the project participants. The learning cjcperiences are 
orj^anized around the development of instructional competencies and interactive* 
skills which include; (1) discussions concerning the learning characteristics oC 
adolescents; (2> discrimination between behavioral and non -behavioral objectives 
and classification appropriately into the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domain; (3> participation in skill labs in the area of measurement and evaluation; 
and (4) selection and use of appropriate media and materials for development of LAPs. 
The student culminates activity in this s. At of the course by submitting the 
first draft of all LAP components for thorough review and critique. 

The lAP^ is a systematically designed instructional unit organized to facilitate 
the learning of a skill, concept, generalization, or problem to be solved, while 
providing a substantial opportunity for individual learning options. Pre-service 
teacher trainees in the project write LAPs in content areas of the Forest Park 
curriculum which are offered during the projected student teaching quarter. The 
LAP components are described below. 

Rationale , Tlie rationale explains to the student why the content is worthy of 
study and should introduce the content by defining the subject matter and the 
learning processes the student will be engaged in. It should also explain the 
importance of the content by tovtching on cither or all of the following: (I) the 
student himself; (2) society; and/or (3) mastery of the subject. The statements 
siiould be designed in tsuch a way Lhat ic apptralfj Lo thu :;LudenC aud can bs under- 
stood by him. 

^Learning activity package (LAP) design was developed by Marvin Pasch, assistant 
professor of secondary' education at Clcv^-land State University. Dr. Pasch is one 
of the team teachers in the curriculum ano methods coume for physical education students. 
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Learner Analysts . A LAP is developed with consideration for the particular 
students for whom the package is designed. In this instance. Forest Park students 
arc analyzed with reference to grade level and subject matter. What arc their ages? 
Are they a mixed ability group? Quick learners? T^iat have they previously studied 
which might affect their performance in the LAP? What estimates can be made about 
the students' probable level of motivation? These kinds of questions are addressed 
In the learner analysis. The field experiences at Forest Park provide an opportunity 
for the LAP designers to study and analyze the learners. 

Objectives . Objectives are the product of transforming LAP content into 
specific instructional goals. Writing effective instructional goals involves 
the consideration of two variables. First, an objective must be clearly written. 
It should: (1) Describe behavior - what is it the student should be able to do, 
or how he should be able to think or feel when he completes the appropriate instruction 
(observable behavior); (2) State the terms - under what circumstances will 
measurement take place; objectives should be measurable and include the method of 
measurement (conditions); and (3) Identify criterion - level of acceptable performance 
should be included to help the teacher and student determine who have or have not 
achieved the objective (standard). 

Secondly, consideration should be given to the educational worth reflected in 
the objectivs. An objective may be clear, concise, and properly written but is 
trivial, irrelevant, or of fleeting importance. Writing worthwhile objectives 
depends primarily on the raionale and learner analysis. A properly written rationale 
testifies to the designer's concern with the worth of the chosen content. The 
value o£ objectives will be enhanced if written for particular students. Consideration 
of students' needs, interests, abilities, and developmental level will assist in 
designing worthwhile objectives. Objectives roust also reflect an understanding of the 
tasks involved in the learning of the content, whether conceptual or skill oriented. 
This process is labelled as task analysis, 

» 
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TAfik At\aIyt?lH i> Ta.^k anAlyaifcj defined as a breakdQ;^ of major learning 
tasks Into »maller more digostlble pieces. The bcinefits of a task analynls are to: 
(1) determine what students need to know or be able to perform In order to begin the 
task; entering proficiency; (2) surface possible instructional objectives; and 
(3) sequence the various learning tasks in some progressive order to £^void 
learning pitfalls* 

An instructional program for the purpose of teaching passes in volleyball Is a 
good example » An analysis of the tasks involved could lead to a number of objectives 
directed toward different learning outcomes. You might teach the concept of 
stability when returning a service or creating time when passing the ball to a 
teacunate. The actual skill development in bump passing or digging the ball with 
cither hand would also be taught along with the strategics for use. It can be 
seen that each volleyball passing technique becomes a sub-task which is then further 
analysed and refined. 

Learning Activities ♦ It is through activities that the student actually 
experiences the behaviors set forth in the instructional objectives. In physical 
education^ demonstrations, drills, and lead-up games are conmon learning activities. 
However, these are not the most suitable for individualized instruction* The use of 
task cards » reciprocal r^tudent evaluation (partners or small group), videotaping for 
self -evaluation, film loops, individual teaching stations, and programmed materials 
are more common activities in LAPs, 

Kv.iluat ion > flu; process oL evaluation i Ucfsi:;;l^;d Co £lad o;»t: how Vs/ell iha^ 
instructional objectives and activities have met the goal of increasing student 
learning. In order to assess the magnitude of student learning, pretests must be 
given to determine entering skill and knowledge levels. Lnfomatlon gained from 
pre--evaluation translates into instructional decisions. Students should be 
provided opportunities during completion of the LA1\^ to receive feedback about 

t 

o 
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thfeir progress through o variety of techniques; namely, siolf-evaluation» partner 
evaluation, or teacher evaluation. Evaluation of student performance is a necessary 
feature of instructional development but not necessarily for the affixing of grades 
on report cards. Since the purpose of instruction in the LAP system is to produce 
changes in student behavior (described in objectives), LAP evaluation is the 
process for determining the degree to which these behavior changes are being 
achieved through the selected activities. LAP designers develop evaluation procedures 
which yield useful data about student learning by observing the following guidelines: 
(1) Harmony of purpose - there must be consistent "fit" between the evaluation and 
the objectives and activities; Confusion arises if the teacher teaches one thing, 
and tests another; (2) Comprehensiveness - evaluation techniques should be 
sufficiently bro«-.d and deep to adequately sample the LAP objectives; a broad 
selection of test items as well as a variety of evaluative methods should be 
employed; (3) Diagnosis - the results of evaluation should offer a diagnosis of the per 
performance levels; evaluation procedures should be designed at the same level as 
the instructional objectives; and (4) Validity - the instrument or method used must 
be capable of collecting the evidence which it was designed to collect. 
Teaching Styles Development 

The development of a range of teaching behaviors occurs during the same 
time period in which the LAPs arc designed; i.e., weeks three through five. 
Basically, the students describe, demonstrate and explain the implications of 
Mosston's Spectrum of Styles. Task cards, reciprocal itiarnin;^ activities, 
individual programs, and lessons using guided discovery or problem solving 
techniques are designed in class prior to the actual production of the styles. 
Students are also exposed to methods of interpreting and systematically observing 
classroom verbal and nonverbal interaction in terms of a given concept or strategy. 
Interactive skills and competencies are developed such as using attending behaviors, 

ERIC 
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glvinj; dlrectluns, queHLlonln^;^ accepting fcclinjvi, pralKlng^ clarifying 
behavior > p,ivlttR feedback with evaluative comments^ and accepting behavior 
without praise* The application of these teaching styles and interactive 
competencies occurs in a variety of ways during the remaining .segments of the 
coiirne. 
Hicroteachina 

The sixth week of the course provides an opportunity for the students to 
practice teaching techniques in small modules. Production groups are formed for 
the purpose of demonstrating a range of teaching styles • Each group is responsible 
for approximating a particular teaching style such as command^ task, reciprocal. 
Individual program, guided discovery^ and problem solving- Students teach their 
colleagues, who role play and simulate a learning environment^ some acaled-doxm 
version of a learning activity in physical education or some aspect from their LAP 
while employing the appropriate style. Microteaching includes videotaping and play- 
back for the purpose of instructor evaluation and self evaluation. Verbal and 
nonverbal communication techniques are also systematically analyzed through the 

7 

videotape process utilizing an adaptation of Flanders Interaction Analysis System^' 
Instructional Field Kxperience 

The two week concentrated field experience (w^^eks seven and eight) mutually 
affords opportunities for the Cleveland State '*teacher aide'* to develop Instructional 
skills and for Forest Park pupils to engage in valuable learning experiences^ Since 
iji^' LiniL.fnl: oilerLa;^ aL L\\^ 4 inie ot' ih^ :n^-^rj.i»ncv» I.; ILUvily different r.han 

the content prepared, the pre-service **tcacher aide*' is primarily concerned v;lth 
Leaching stratei.;ias and interactive skill devt^lopment * Project participants 
are encouraged to: 



Mclo^'.rano, Vincent J.y "Ki'Cocts of Teacher Personality^ Teacher Choice of 
Educational Objectives, and Teacher Dehavior on Student Achievement,** Unpublished 
^ doctoral dissertation. Temple University^ 197U 
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!• Test-out aspects of the LAP and selected teaching styles on the 
exact Forest Park learner population for whom the ttiaterials and strategies 
are planned. Small groups are formed to allow the trainee. to '^practice^* 
some ideas, enriching pupil learning. 

2* Prepare lessons and instructional materials, tutor, assist in 
logistical routines, administer tests and post grades, teach specified 
skills to selected pupils, facilitate small group work, and reinforce the 
process of reciprocal teachings 

3i. Continually receive information about Forest Park pupils and 
environment that would assist in modifying lAPs and altering teaching styles. 

4. Meet witli Forest Park administrative staff and counselors, engage 
in small group discussions with cooperating teacher, and review previously 
developed instructional materials. 

Throughout this entire process, both pupils and teacher trainees receive 
additional attention, not readily available under normal teacher-pupil ratios nor 
during supervised field experiences, respectively. 
LAP and Teaching Styles Refinement 

The final two weeks of the quarter are used for the completion of the LAPs 
and refinement of teaching styles. The cooperating teacher and project participant 
consult on an arranged basis where necessary before the LAP materials are submitted • 
Opportunities for microteachtng are also available as a last minute check on some 
new idea* The final review of students* LAPs and command of teaching styles is 
conducted by the university instructor to fulfill the course requirement,^ Individual 
conferences are arranged for this purpose. 
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PHASK II 

INSTRUCTIONAL DKVELOPMENT QUARTER 

This phase of the project in desigUiid for those participants who do nut student 
teach during the quarter immediately following the curriculum and methods course* 
Participants vho have an interim quarter between the course and student teaching 
take a reduced course schedule and receive credit: on an arranged basis for 
completing some of the experiences and support duties described below* The major 
purpose of this phase is to pro/ide continued and concentrated exposure to the 
pupils at Forest Park and for the Cleveland State pre-service trainee to further 
develop his teaching proficiency in a real world setting as a ••teacher assistant. 
Possible activities during Phase II are for the *^ teacher assistant" to: 

1* Tutor on a one-to-one, one- to- two, or one-to-sraall group basis as 

the need and opportunity arises. 

2. Direct, under supervision, athletic, intramural, or recreational 
after-school activities. 

3. Research related areas of the LAP to be used during the student 
teaching quarter. 

^. Teach classes in an assistant-teacher *s role. 

5. Prepare instructional materials. 

6. Assist in the diagnosis of student needs and in the administration of 
evaluation techniques. 

7. Attend professional met^tings oi faculty or PiA meetings as observers, 

8. Participate in special events such as a family or all-sports night. 

9. Develop and teach mini-courses in specific individual and team 
activities during the activity period of the daily schedule. 

10. Receive additional feedback from pupils and cooperating teacher on lAP. 
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PHASE III 
STUDENT TEACHING QUARTER 



The traditional student t aching format does not suffice in an ongoing 
project of this nature where a concentrated number of teacher trainees have 
been professionally active at their student teaching site. The Student 
Teaching Quarter , Phase III, provides a transitional design for the two 
Cleveland State "interns" to adjust to the terminal goal of independent 
teaching. At the same time, it is necessary to establish project continuity 
so that Forest Park pupils are not constantly adjusting to unfamiliar roles 
and new behavioral and instructional expectations. This is accomplished 
utilizing the sequential student teaching model described and illustrated below. 
Adjustment (Level 1) 

A re-orientation to Forest Park is provided during the first week of student 
teaching. Since project interns would not have engaged in a full day of class 
scheduling through previous experience, an adequate time period is permitted 
for them to gain an understanding of the total organizational and administrative 
aspects of conducting the physical education program. Such routines as assigning 
lockers, issuing towels, storing equipment, and securing the facility are 
easily learned during the initial week. Interns also become familiar with other 
physical education and school regulations relating to lateness, unpreparedness, 
absences, and policies concerning discipline. An appreciation is gained for the 
daily schedule of physical education classes and the instructional management of 
Lhese classes within the time allowed. During this transitional adjustment period, 
interns and pupils relate on a one-to-one or small group basis. Pupils, in general, 
begin to respond to the interns' presence. 
Support Teaching (Level 2) 

During the next three weeks, the cooperating teacher leads in the presentation 
of material and general class organization. The interns provide a supportive 
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role vfith responsibilities determined by the cooperating teacher^ A teaiu teaching 
approach is employed but interns remain teaching surrogates or assistants x^rithin 
this time span^ Pupils continue adjustment and respond on an individual or small 
group basis* 
Load Teaching (Level 3) 

The use of LAP materials is initiated during the next three weeks vhere the 
roles and responsibi*^ ities of the interns and cooperating teacher are reversed^ 
Tlte role of the cooperating teacher remains constant (supportive) while the interns 
alternate roles as lead teacher or support teacher. The proper utilization 
cf the LAPs is facilitated by having more than one instructor available* Students 
are given more individual attention as a result of the reduced teacher-pupil ratio* 
The interns are completely adjusted to the pupils and are able to respond to both 
individual and class needs* 
Independent Teaching (Level 4) 

Interns are completely on their own for the last four weeks of student 
teaching to present materials, make appropriate decisions, and evaluate student 
learning* The LAPs are fully implemented during this final segment and die intern 
is able to approach independent status as a teacher. Depending on schedule, 
the other intern or cooperating teacher may provide supportive assistance 
when requested* Interns and students establish a new basis for a relationship 
and neither are dependent upon the cooperating teacher, although remaining 
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SEQUENTIAL STUDENT TEACHING MODEL 



Level 1 
Adjustment 



Level 2 
Support Teaching 



Level 3 
Lead Teaching 



Level 4 
Independent Teaching 



Alternate Days/Class Periods 



Cooperating Teacher 



Cooperatini Teacher 



Intern 1 



Intern 2 



Intern 1 



Cooperating Intern 2 
Teacher 



Intern 2 



Intern 1 



\ 



Cooperating 
Teacher 



Intern 1 

I 



(Intirn 2) 



Intern 2 
I 
I 
I 

(Intern 1) 



1 Week 



3 Weeks 



3 Weeks 



4 Weeks 



With this model, two student teaching interns work with the cooperating teacher 
each quarter. The concurrent assignment of two interns is important in that mutual 
support is provided for each other. In addition to this reciprocal support, each can 
be scheduled for primary responsibilities on an alternate day or alternate class 
period basis ^^hich offers the following advantages: (1) team teaching is possible; 
(2) time is allocated for interns to re-evaluate objectives and examine teaching 
performance; (3) interns observe each other; (4) release time is arranged lor 
visitation to other schools for program examination; (5) cooperating teacher is 
able to communicate with non-teaching intern without interrupting the instructional 
process; (6) immediate feedback and reinforcement is more easily transmitted to 
the teaching intern; and (7) behavioral problems are minimized with maintained 
supervision of instructional and locker room areas. 
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During the first three levels^ the cooperating teacher remains in the 
instructional area to pre.servc a consistant level of instructional and bo*liavioral 
performance. This is necessary not only to provide continuity within a i;iven 
quarter, but probably more importantly, within the nearly 200 days of the school 
year. The student teaching experience for project participants is supervised by 
the university instructor who teaches the curriculum and methods course in Phase I 
and co-directs the experience under Phase II. During the student teaching phase, 
interns engage in Che normal activities planned for all student teachers. Interns 
attend student teaching seminars, utilize job referral and placement services, 
and participate in an exchange program, where a student teacher visits another 
scudent teacher in a different setting for two days. 

PHASE IV 
PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

The true value of any specialised teacher training project is in the product 
and the contribution of that product. Tlte first three phases have been structurally 
designed and implemented to train teachers who can effectively \^n:ite curriculum, 
relate content through individualised instruction, and possess a conimand of alternative 
teaching styles. The full effects of this project arc realized, however during 
Phase IV when project graduates are placed and serve as disciples by advancing the 
individualized theme and the design of lAPs. As teacher trainees from the project 
obtraln troachlng positions^ the nos'^LbilLty to cxclrin^^e Ins tnicL ? v^nal rvir:eri:ilr. and 
strategies and to create new centers for pre-service teacher trainees grows at an 
exponential rate» Therefore, the product is a "teacher" and the contribution is made 
to students at the new school and the profession through the development and utilization 
of individualized learning activities in physical education. 
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With job opportunities not plentiful, the prc-service teacher who gains 
the experiences and competencies associated with this project becomes more marketable 
and attractive to school employers. Both the university instructor and cooperating 
teacher have assumed a major part of the responsibility to aid the project graduate 
in making use of his preparation by assisting him in obtaining a teaching position. 
Once placed, additional partnerships for individualized instruction are then 
identified where cooperating teachers were once pre-service teacher trainees. 
A never-ending network of physical education teachers, program, and schools become 
exposed to the design of individualized instruction as a result. 

MUTUAL PROJECT BENEFITS 

Most successful projects, especially those which are field-based, are characterized 
by a high degree of administrative feasibility, sound systematic planning, a practical 
organizational design, and monetary support. The last factor, that a "price tag' 
is usually attached to either a project's development or implementation, often 
discourages those who would be professionally stimulated by partnership projects 
of this i:y; ., From conception, the partnership project "Toward Individualized 
Instruction" has never had to face the problem of program finance. Monetary support 
in the form of a stipend, grant, or operating budget allocation was not required for 
either development or implementation. The project design provides both the Cleveland 
State University and Forest Park Junior High with off -setting non-monetary benefits. 
This eliminated much "red tape" and removed the main obstacle to most project 
undertakings. In general, the design of the reciprocal school-university 
partnership project reduces the magnitude of the problems identified previously 
and has resulted in the following non-monetary mutual benefits: 

1. Adequate tirae is available to design individualized instructional 

materials and teaching strategies through curriculum and methods course offering. 
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2* Opportunities for pre-sorvice teachers to tost-ouL and implement IJ\P 
are arranj^ec! in a real world r^ctting. 

3» Minor ro.^oarch projects are fostered for collecting data concerning 
the ef Ccctivenesr. of indiviUualii:ed instruction. 

4* Learning opportunities and environment are improved for Forest Park 
pupils* 

5. Student teaching axperiences are improved and mox*e relevant. 

6. Theory (university) and practice (public schools) are moved closer 
together. 

7^ Self-renewal opportunities exist for both university and public 
school staffs. 

8. Teacher-pupil ratios arc reduced. 

9, A mini-exposure to differentiated staffing is provided^ 

10. Doors are open to both parties to explore subsequent avenues of 
increased revenue. 

11. Supervised pre-service teacher field experiences are conducted with 
a direct purpose. 

12. Supervision of student teachers is improved. 

13. Student teacher expectations are consistent due to prior agreement 
between parties. 

14. Quality of instruction as well as standards of behavior are better 
rn.'iiaLalr.cid. 

15 • ^'Teacher as consumer^* image of educaLion is rc-shaped to the 
teacher as designer*' concept. 
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SUMMARY 

Colleges and universities have been remiss in training pre-servxce 

teachers in designing and implementing individualized instructional materials 

and techniques* As a result, there is a need to examine pre-service 

physical education curriculuins and philosophies in both theory and practice; 

there is a need to provide relevant experiences in pre-service programs; and 

there is a need for a balance in the utilization of individual and traditional 

8 

instructional techniques* From conception through implementation^ **Toward 
Individualized Instruction** met these challenges and faced the educational 
mystiques of "how to better prepare the teacher^* and "best educate the public 
school child/* 

The project designed and reported by the authors brings into partnership 
the university and public school which allow teacher trainees and pupils to 
Interact and mutually enhance the learning experiences of each other* This 
field based utilization of the exact participants who engage in the teaching- 
learning process provides the "real world" setting so necessary for today* s 
learning relevance* It also provides the foundation for the synthesis of 
traditional and individual teaching techniques into a program that judges itse 
and participants by professional standards which exceed levels of expectations 
maintained by the status quo. 



Annarlno, o£. cit ^ > p* 23* 



